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The  Tribural  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 

at  0930. 


Appearances: 

For  the  Tribunal,  same  as  before. 

For  the  Frosecution  Section,  same  as  before. 
For  the  Defense  Section,  same  as  before. 
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(English  to  Japanese  and  Japanese 
to  English  interpretation  v/as  made  by  the 
Language  Section,  IMTFE.) 
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DEPUTY  MARSKi.L  OF  THE  COURT:  The  Internet ionrl 

o 

Military  Tribune  1  for  the  Far  Fr.st  is  now  in  session* 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Until  I  announce  otherwise, 

/ 

it  should  be  trken  thrt  all  the  recused  ere  present 

5 

*  i 

except  OKAV/A  end  UATSUI ,  end  that  they  ere  .represent¬ 

6 

ed  by  counsel. 

r* 

/ 

Counsel  will  be  at  liberty  to  mention  rny 

8 

matter  rt  this  strpe  of  the  proceedings  erch  morning* 

1 

0 

Mr.  Conyns  Crrr, 

10 

11 

CYRIL  HEW  DALRYMPLE  WILD, 

1? 

celled  rs  r.  witness  on  bohrlf  of  the  prosecution, 

13 

resumed  the  stand  rnd  testified  fs  follows: 

14 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION  (Continued) 

15 

BY  MR.  COMYNS  CARR: 

16 

Q  Colonel  Wild,  would  you  now  core  to  tell  us 

17 

about  the  building  of  the  Burma -Siam  Railway?  What 

IE 

purpose  did  thrt  railway  serve? 

19 

A  It  was  built  as  a  means  of  supplying  the 

29 

Japmese  forces  in  Burma,  particularly  rs  a  preparation 

21 

for  the  invasion  of  India. 

22 

Q  When  did  prisoners  of  war  begin  to  leave 

23 

Singapore  to  work  on  thrt  railway? 

23 

24- 

25 


A  About  August  19A2. 

Q  At  thrt  time  did  you  or  they  know  where  they 
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were  going,  or  what  for? 

A  No  information  whatever  was  given. 

Q  h'hen  and  how  did  you  first  learn  about  the 

building  of  the  railway? 

A  After  my  return  to  Chang i  in  December  1942, 
from  some  men  who  had  been  working  on  the  3urma-3iam 
Railway  and  hoc  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison¬ 
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ment  in  Outram  Road  Prison.  They  had  been  sentenced 
for  offences  in  Siam  and  hao  been  transferred  to  Chang i 
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from  the  prison  ov/ing  to  illness. 

Ct  ‘./'ho  v/ere  the  first  prisoners  of  war  to  go 
there,  anc  from  what  country  did  they  cone? 

A  The  first  to  go  to  Burma  v/ere  a  party  of 
Australians  under  3r4gadier  Varley  called  A  Pore?. 

q  Now,  I  think  at  this  noint  it  would  be  con¬ 
venient,  in  orcer  to  follow  the  remainder  of  your  evi 
dence,  if  we  hand  to  the  Members  of  the  Tribunal  a 
plan  which  you  have  had  prepared  of  the  railway  ano 

the  various  camps  along  it. 

"’ere  you  subsequently  sent  to  the  railway 
yourself  so  thrt  you  are  familiar  with  most  of  the 
ground  shov/n  on  this  plan? 


I 
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A  Yes. 

Q  Let  us  just  get  the  main  features  of  it  clear 
before  I  take  your  evidence  in  detail.  j 
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On  the  riEht  hand  of  the  plan  It  ahows  Bangkok, 

Is  that  right?  Bangkok  on  the  extreme  rlg.it?  1 

A  Yes. 

q  Anr  proceeding  to  the  left,  do  you  get  just 
beyond  the  first  straight  lino  to  Banpong?  ^as  th  .t 
the  point  at  which  contact  was  made  by  mil  from 
Singapore? 

A  That  vns  normally  the  detraining  point. 

there  the  old  railway  went  up  as  far  as  Kanchanburi, 

five  points  to  tho  north  of  Banpong. 

q  ves.  How,  rather  more  than  half  way  across  the 

plan  towards  the  left,  do  you  come  to  tho  boundary 

between  Burma  anc  Siam? 

A  Yes,  marked  by  dashes  and  cots.  | 

(<  is  that  point  known  as  the  Throe  Pagodas  Pass?j 

A  Yes,  it  is. 

q  And  then  on  tho  Burma  side,  do  you  finally 
get  down  to  tho  junction  with  the  pre-existing  railway 

at  Thanbuyznyat? 

A  That  is  correct. 

q  Are  there  any  other  general  matters  about. 

.  d-va<*air  it  necessary  to  explain  before 

this  plnn  which  you  think  it  nect.o.iy 

you  come  to  the  dotrilod  story  ? 

A  Only  I  think  that  from  Kanchanburi  at  tho 

50  kilo  mark  up  to  about  tho  364  kilo  mark  at  Anaquin 
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it  was  previously  virgin,  mountninou.-  junelo. 

Yas  it  built  from  one  end  to  the  other,  or 
from  both  ends  simultaneously? 

A  From  both  ends  simultaneously. 

Q  '.'hen  was  the  work  begun? 

A  In  about  August  1942. 

h  And  when  and  v/horo  wore  the  two  ends  joined? 

A  The  two  ends  wore  joined  at  the  end  of 

October  1943,  at  about  the  257  kilo  mark,  Konquita. 

Q  The  A  Force  y.’hom  you  have  mentioned,  which 
end  cid  they  go  to? 

A  They  worked  from  Thanbuyzayat  at  the  Moulmein 

end. 

Q  Did  you  personally  have  any  contact  with  them 

1 

after  they  left? 

A  Yes.  They  passed  through  my  c~mp  at  Songkrai, 
237  kilo,  laying  the  rnilvny  lines  in  late  September 
1943. 

Q  Did  ^ou  receive  a  report  at  that  time  from  any 
of  their  officers? 

A  Yes,  I  spoke  both  to  3rigadior  Va.rley,  the 
commander,  and  I  had  a  long  conversation  v/ith 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Anderson,  V.C.,  anc  his  interpreter, 
Captain  D rower, 

Q  'Y°u  are  going  to  give  us  shortly  your  own 
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account  of  what  happened  to  your  own  force.  Lie  their 
account  of  what  happened  to  their  force  differ  materially 

from  that? 

A  Their  experience  had  been  very  similar  to  that 
of  my  party,  except  that  their  food  had  been  better 
ana  that  they  had  not  hac  to  co  a  long  march.  As 
regards  living  "nd  wording  concitions  and  treatment, 

I  should  say  identical. 

Lie.  they  report  specially  on  the  question  of 

prisoners  of  war  attempting  to  csc^oe; 

A  Yes,  they  did.  They  told  me  that  over  twenty 

of  their  men  had  been  shot  without  trial  for  alleged 

attempts  to  escape. 

•  Q  Lid  they  mention  any  other  work  that  the 
prisoners  of  war  had  been  engaged  on  for  the  Japanese 
besides  the  railv/ay? 

A  Yes.  Their  first  work  on  leaving  Singapore 
had  been  to  built  a  military  aerodrome  for  the  Japanese 


at  Victoria  Point,  in  Burma. 

q  *7 hen  the  railway  was  finished, 

of  the  surviving  prisoners  of  war? 


what  became 


A  Six  thousand  survivors  of  F  and  H  Forces  were 
sent  back  to  Singapore.  The  remaining  prisoners  wore 
concentrated  in  the  plains  of  Siam,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kanchanburi,  the  50  kilo  mark,  and  certain  numbers 
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wore  retained  along  the  lino  for  m ilntonanco  work. 

C,  As  you  have  tolc  us,  you  accompanied  F  Force.  ; 
'/hon  old  that  start? 

A  The  latter  part  of  April  1943. 

Q  How  many  did  it  consist  of  at  the  start? 

A  Savon  thousand,  of  whom  about  3600  were 

Australian  and  3400  British. 

Q  V/aro  they  there  .lust  about  a  year?  I  think 
you  told  us  tho  survivors  got  bad-  to  Singapore  in 
April  1944. 

A  They  were  in  the  jungle  for  just  seven  months, 

anc  tho  last  of  the  survivors  camo  back  in  April  1944, 

n 

exactly  a  year  after  leaving. 

Q  Luring  that  period,  ho-./  many  of  them  died? 

A  Thirty-one  hundred  out  of  the  seven  thousand. 

i  ■ 

Q  V/ho  varc  ttje  people  who  were  guarding  them? 

i  > 

How  many,  and  of  what  nationality? 

r 

A  About  259  Koreans  "no  about  30  or  40  Japanese. 
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Q  Did  any  of  them  die? 

A  Yes,  one  Korean. 

fj  Is  that  all,  either  Koreans  or  Japanese? 

A  That  is  all  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  the  casualties  were  in 
A  force? 

A  During  the  same  period,  by  Japanese  accounts, 
nine  hundred. 

Q  Is  that  A  force  or  H  force  you  are  speaking 
of? 

A  It  was  A  force. 

Q  And  in  the  same  period,  what  was  the  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  casualties  amongst  the  guards? 

A  Four  of  them  died,  of  whom  one  was  killed 
by  bombing  and  another  committed  suicide. 

Q  Out  of  how  many  in  all? 

A  I  cannot  recall  the  figure  now. 

Q  Now,  did  H  force  come  up  about  the  same  time 
as  your  own? 

A  Yes,  a  month  later,  in  Kay,  1943. 

Q  ’hat  were  their  casualties? 

A  About  nine  hundred  out  of  three  thousand 
in  seven  months. 

Q  Taking  the  prisoners  of  war  as  a  whole, 
from  what  you  knew  at  the  time  and  have  di 'covered 
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sinc^',  what  would  you  say  were  tho  total  casualties 
during  the  construction  of  the  railway? 

A  Sixteen  thousand. 

Q  Out  of  about  how  many  in  all? 

A  Out  of  over  forty  thousand;  I  believe  as 
many  as  forty-six  thousand. 

0  To-.v,  were  the  whole  of  those  deaths  duly 
recorded,  in  the  same  way  as  you  described  yesterday, 
with  the  Japanc-sf  authorities? 

A  Yes,  The  Japanese  cindn  o  great  point  of  it, 
and  we  were  not  allowed  to  bury  a  dead  body  until  all 
the  facts  had  been  officially  riven  to  them  in  accord 
amr  with  their  pro  forma. 

^  And  did  the  officers  to  whom  you  had  to 
report  it  tell  you  what  was  going  to  be  done  with 
thK  information? 

h  Yes.  In  my  force,  which  remained  under 
Malayan  FC’V  administration,  the  figures  were  always 
sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Japanese  at  Changi 
Camp  for  onward  transmission  to  Tokyo  as  previously. 
As  regards  tho  other  parties  in  Siam,  v/hich  were 
under  the  Siam  P07  administration,  their  figures  were 
similarly  reported,  as  they  occurred,  to  the  Major 
General's  headquarters  at  Tarso,  Siam.  One  copy  was 
forwarded  by  Major  General  3ASSA  to  the  headquarters 
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j  of  the  F07  administration  in  Tokyo. 

\  7ere  the-  particular r  as  finally  sent  for- 
;  1  ward  correct  in  all  respects? 

/t  '  A  Mo.  In  the  many  hundreds  of  cases  •  here 

\7<  r  ported  the  cause  of  death  as  dysentery,  the 

lists  were  returned  to  us,  and  we  were  compelled  by 
tty  Japanese  ta  alter  the  cause  of  death  to  diarrhea. 

I  remember  protesting  over  that  point  myself,  and  the 
answer  from  the  Japanese  officer  was  that,  unless 
such  alteration  was  made,  the  list-  would  not  be 
1 1  j  forwarded . 

Q  Did  they  explain  why  they  wanted  that 
i;  particular  alteration? 

i  A  Yes.  The  Japanese  medical  officer  of  F 

1 

force  —  I  am  quoting  it  wrongly.  The  Japanese 
interpreter  of  F  force,  when  asked  about  this  by 
17  1  m.;  ,  said  it  was  the  orders  of  the  Japanese  medical 

t.  officer  of  F  force.  He  said  that  in  the  Japanese  Army 

i  it  v/as  regarded,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  administration 

and  to  the  medical  services  if  men  in  their  charre 
died  of  infectious  diseases. 
r  !  Q  row,  in  addition  to  the-  prisoners  of  war, 

;  we r>.  there  large  numbers  of  laborers  of  various 

'  nsiatic  races  employed  on  the  railway? 

Very  large  numbers;  at  least  twice  and 
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probably  thrc-c  times  as  many  as  there  were  prisoners 
war. 

Q  Did  you,  yourself,  while  you  were  there, 

have  frequent  contact  with  them? 

A  Frequent  contact.  Our  camps  v/ere.  side  by 
side,  and  our  men  were  working  with  them* 

'hat  races  did  they  chiefly  belong  to? 

A  The  majority  were  Southern  Indians,  mainly 
Tamils.  There  were  also  a  larre  number  of  Burmese, 

some  Malays,  and  a  few  Chinese. 

Any  Siamese? 

A  I  nevt.r  met  any  in  my  area,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  there  were  some  on  the  extreme  sides. 

3  Did  you  receive  reports  from  those  whom 
you  met  about  the  conditions  under  which  they  had 
come  there,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 

working? 

A  Frequent  re;ports,  and  in  F  force  there  were 
many  Englishmen  who  spoke  Malay  and  Tamil. 

q  'hat  was  the  effect  of  their  reports? 

A  The  picture  we  got  was  that  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  them  had  been  recruited  in  Singapore  and 
Malaya.  Two  ways  were  normally  employed  for  recruit¬ 
ing  them:  One  was  to  promise  the  city  dwellers,  par¬ 
ticularly,  pood  food  and  good  treatment,  and  alio1./- 
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ar.ccs  for  th<  ir  families  if  they,  themselves,  went 
to  work  in  other  towns,  on  anti-malaria  work,  and 
so  on.  The  second  method,  particularly  in  the 
country  districts  of  Malaya,  was  simply  conscription. 
They  were  rounded  up  from  rural  states  and  tin  mines 
and  placed  on  the  trains,  often  without  opportunity 
of  saying  goodbye  to  their  families.  In  all  cases, 
th*  y  had  been  tak*  n  by  train  to  Banpong  and  the- nee 
had  walked  into  the  .jungle* 

Q  From  what  they  told  you  and  from  what  you 

saw  yourself,  v/ould  you  say  that  their  conditions 

were  better  or  worse  than  those  of  the  prisoners  of 
war? 

A  They  were  worse. 

Q  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  has  the  war  crimes 
organization  in  Southeast  Asia  been  invc stigatlng, 
trying  to  ascertain  the  full  numbers  of  casualties 
amongst  these  Asiatic  laborers,? 

A  Yes,  in  Burma,  Siam,  and  Malaya  for  the 
last  year. 

~t  "r  hat  is  the  beat  estimate  you  can  give  us? 

A  The  usually  accepted  estimate  is  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  Asiatic  laborers  of  whom  one  hundred 
thousand  died.  I  think  you  can  take  sixty  thousand 
deaths  as  proved  and  certain.  The  exact  figures  are 
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most  difficult  to  obtain  because  the  Japanese  appear 
to  have  kept  no  records  whatever. 

3  q  Nov;,  will  you  describe  to  us  your  personal 

experiences  with  F  force.  Begin  at  the  beginning. 

Hr*-:  did  the  ord  rs  cone  for  F  force  to  start? 

6  A  The  orders  were  first  received  in  April, 

1943  by  Colonel  Holmes  in  Changi  Camp  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Major  General  ARIMURA  at  Changi. 

«)  q  How  many  were  required  for  the  party? 

10  1  A  Seven  thousand. 

1:  q  Did  you  personally  interview  anybody  —  any 

1.  Japanese  officer  about  the  arrangements? 

A  Yes.  I  paid  two  official  visits  to  General 

1.  ARIMURA' s  headquarters,  once  by  myself  and  once  with 
i  Colonel  Harris,  the  commander  of  F  force. 

Q  Tell  us  —  describe  the  interview. 

A  I  was  told  by  Colonel  holmes  to  explain  that 
Is  there  were  not  seven  thousand  fit  men  in  Changi;  the 
i'  most  v/e  could  raise  would  be  five  thousand  men;  and, 
of  these,  all  had  been  weakened  by  malnutrition  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  some  were  convalescent. 

2.  Major  General  ARIMURA1  s  headquarters  were 
most  reassuring  about  it  all.  7c  were  officially  told 

2‘  that  we  must  take  two  thousand  unfit  men  whom  the 
2**  Japanese  agreed  to  classify  as  non-walking  sick.  I 
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was  told  that  th'  sole  reason  for  the  move  w as  that 
the  food  situation  was  getting  difficult  on  Singa¬ 
pore  Island;  wc  were  not  going  to  working  camps  but 
to  health  camps;  it  was  a  nice  place  in  the  mount¬ 
ains,  and  none  of  the  men  would  be  required  to  leave 
their  health  camps  to  work;  the  most  that  wo  should 
be  required  to  do  would  be  to  look  after  ourselves 
and  do  necessary  work  inside  the  camp;  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  sick  men  to  take  them 
because  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  recover¬ 
ing  in  those  health  camps  than  if  they  remained  in 
Changi,  as  the  food  was  short. 

I  stressed  again  and  again  the  physical 
condition  of  these  men  ana  supported  my  statement 
with  written  documents  from  the  medical  officers  — 
our  own  medical  officers*  I  was  promised  that  there 
would  be  no  marching  whatever.  After  the  first  train 
parties  had  left,  I  was  called  apain  by  the  Japanese 
and  told  that  there  might  be  a  short  march  of  fifteen 


miles.  Colonel  Harris  and  I  protested  at  this  breach 
of  their  previous  promises,  and  wc  wore  told  that  any 


really  sick  men  would  be  taken  in  lorries  and  every¬ 


one's  baggage  would  be  carried,  and  the  whole  day 
would  be  allowed  for  covering  the  distance.  I  said, 
"Many  of  these  men  cannot  walk  fifteen  yards,  let 
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alone  fifteen  miles";  and  General  ARITURA's  head¬ 
quarters  said,  "In  that  case,  you  ha.V'  our  promise 
that  they  will  be  carried  by  truck." 

Q  'hat  were  you  told  by  them  about  the 
conditions  inside  the  camp  when  you  pot  there? 

A  I  was  only  told  there  were  big,  large 
comfortable  huts  there. 
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r  You  have  spoken  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Harris  who  was  commanding  ore  part  of  the  proposed 

" t'^at  the  British  or  the  Australian 

rartv^ 

•  * 

A  Both  the  British  and  the  Australian.  It 
7,83  a  small  force  headouarters  recognized  by  the 
Japanese  consisting  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris, 
three  ether  Lieutenant  Colonels  and  myself. 

Q  7/as  there  an  Australian  officer  amongst 
the  Lieutenant  Colonels  that  yru  have  sroken  of? 

I  want  to  cot  the  names  to  link  up  with  other  evidence. 

A  Lot  In  the  little  force  headquarters  itself, 
but  with  the  Australians  was  their  own  senior  officer, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Kapoe. 

Have  vou  told  us  all  about  the  promises 
that  were  made  to  vou  by  General  ARII!URa '  s  staff 
about  this  exnedition? 

^  that  I  have  in  my  m^nd  at  the  moment. 

Q  Yes.  Did  you  st,Brt--Did  the  force  start  by 
train0 

A  ios.  ./e  left  in  thirteen  successive  train 
parties,  on  thirteen  successive  nights,  about  five 
hundred  strong  each. 

v/bat  were  the  conditions  in  the  train  ride? 

A  /e  traveled  in  roofed  steel  box  cars, 
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!  ,  normally  used  for  carrying  rice,  twenty-seven  men  to 
‘  ‘  a  car  slttlng  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  The  journey 
5  j  took  four  days  and  four  nights  from  Singapore  to 
Banpong. 

Q  '/hat  were  the  food  and  water  supplies  like 
on  the  journey? 

A  "he  food  consisted  of  rice  and  th<n  vege¬ 
table  stew  In  somewhat  Inadequate  Quantities.  In 
ny  own  train  we  had  no  food  or  water  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  but  I  persuaded  the  engine  driver 
to  give  me  a  few  buckets  of  water  out  of  his  engine. 

ere  there  any  sanitary  accommodations  at  all? 
A  Absolutely  none.  V/e  used  the  tracks  at  halts, 
wh^ch  had  already  been  very  badly  fouled  by  previous 

j  train  rides*  As  we  had  to  eat  at  these  halts,  the 
flies  were  rather  a  serious  menace. 

Q  "•'hen  your  train  arrived  in  Banpong, tell  me 
what  happened  then? 

A  V/e  were  marched  from  the  train  for  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles  to  a  so-called  staging  camp.  We 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Japanese  to  take  fifty-seven 
lorry  loads  cf  baggage  with  our  force,  including  all 

ou.*  heavy  cooking  gear  and  eou lament  for  a  four  hundred 
bed  hospital. 

Q  /hat.  became  of  the  heavy  baggage? 
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A  All  t*~  is  heavy  equipment  was  stacked  by 
order  of  the  Japanese  In  an  unguarded  dump  on  a 
piece  of  wasteland  rear  the  railway  station.  V/e 
ha  I  two  boxcars  full  on  ray  train,  including  two 
pianos  wh'ch  the  Japanese  had  told  us  to  take,  also 
two  heavy  electric  llphting  sets  and  a  good  many 
miles  of  electric  wire.  All  this  -as  stacked  on  the 
durar  by  orders  of  the  Japanese  and  I  sa w  a  number  of 
Japanese  ar.d  Siamese  looting  the  dump  as  fast  as  we 
put  our  stuff  onto  it. 

Q  ’That  became  that  material  in  the  end? 

A  Sxcert  for  small  quantities  of  drugs  which 
we  get  remission  to  take  from  that  dump  and  carry 
with  us  into  the  jungle  by  hand,  the  v/hole  of  our 
heavy  sunrlies  remained  at  Bannong  for  the  next  eight 
months,  "/hen  we  came  back  °rom  the  jungle  in  November, 
we  got  permission  to  go  to  Banpong  and  recover  as  much 
of  U  as  we  could.  Most  o^  the  valuables  had  dis- 

appe  V>d. 

Q  Vas  this  material  which  had  been  supplied 
by  the  Japanese,  or  'was  it  your  own  --  this  heavy 
baggage0 

A  At  least  ninety-nine  percent  of  it  was  cur 

own. 
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Q  ’Veil  no’",  where  did  you  ar.d  your  men  spend 
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th<?  nipht  or  ’"hat  harnened  when  you  pot  off  the 
train? 

A  Me  went  into  a  so-called  stapinp  camp  at 
tle  entrance  of  which  wn s  a  notice  in  English, 
"Instructions  to  Coolies  and  Prisoners  of  7/ar." 

Q  How  far  was  It  —  How  far  did  you  have  to 


march  to  it? 

A  About  two  miles. 

Q  And  vhat  was  its  condition  when  you  pet  there? 

*  Li  ;  i :  Th;s  is  a  convenient  break, 

Ir.  Carr.  7e  will  adjourn  now  for  fifteen  minutes. 

(hereupon,  at  1045,  a  recess  was  taken 

I 

until  1100, after  which  the  proceedings  were 
resumed  as  follows): 
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r./iBEHAL  OF  TKL  COURT:  The  Tribunal  is 
now  resumed. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Corr.yns  Carr. 

IS.  C0IIYHG  CARF :  Before  I  proceed  further, 

I  should  formally  tender  the  map,  prosecution's 
document  Do.  6525,  in  evidence. 

THE  PRESIDETT:  Admitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

CLERK  OF  THE  C0UrT:  Prosecution's  document 
No.  6525  will  receive  exhibit  No.  472. 

(’.’'hereupon,  prosecution's  exhibit 

No.  472  was  received  in  evidence.) 

DIRECT  EX/J  I  NATION  (Continued) 

BY  IS.  C0I.IYNS  CARR: 

Q  I  was  asking  you  about  the  state  of  the 
carr.p  to  which  you  were  marched. 

A  It  was  in  a  very  dirty  state,  having  prev¬ 
iously  been  used,  as  you  are  informed  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Asiatic  laborers  who  had  previously  passed 
through  it.  The  accommodations  consisted  of  very 
large  palm  leaf  roofs  resting  on  the  ground.  There 
was  room  for  the  men  on  the  bare  ground  under  the 
roofs . 

Q  Then  did  you  learn  how  you  would  have  to 
make  the  next  part  of  the  journey? 

A 

it 


Yes,  I  learned  from  the  Australians  in 
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Train  Party  No.  6,  who  were  about  to  leave  the 
carp  on  foot,  that  every  man  had  to  cover  an  un¬ 
specified  distance  on  foot.  The  previous  five  train 
oar ties  of  about  2,500  Australians  had  already  left 
on  the  five  previous  days  by  road  for  an  unknown 
destination. 

Q  'vhat  did  you  do? 

A  I  went  with  Lie tenant  Colonel  Harris  to  the 
office  of  a  Japanese  officer  of  the  Malayan  POW 
Administration.  Ve  made  a  very  strong  protest  to 
him,  reminding  of  the  promises  which  had  been  made 
before  v;e  started  by  Major  General  ARIMURA.  He  said 
the  march  could  not  be  helped,  as  there  was  no  trans¬ 
port,  but  he  would  not  tell  us  how  far  the  men  had 
got  to  go. 

Q  Actually,  how  far  did  you  have  to  march  with 
your  force? 

A  Two  hundred  miles  in  two  and  one-half  weeks. 

Q  ’"here  to? 

A  From  Eanpong  to  Niki  Niki,  276  kilomarks, 
ar.d  a  large  part  of  the  men  had  to  march  to  Songkrai, 
287  miles,  or  to  an  unmarked  camp  right  on  the  Three 
Pagodas  Pass,  just  to  the  north. 

Q  ’"ere  the  men  in  a  fit  condition  to  do  this 
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A  Speaking  of  an  infantry  soldier,  it  would 
l  ave  been  an  arduous  march  for  fit  troops,  the  condi¬ 
tions  being  that  from  Kanchanburi,  the  50-klloi  mark, 
up  to  the  Three  Pagodas  Pass,  we  were  marching  by 
rough  jungle  tracks  over  mountainous  country;  and 
the  marching  was  in  fifteen  night  stages  —  no  day 
marching.  Combat  as  v.e  were,  with  not  only  with  all 
J  the  baggage  we  could  carry,  but  with  2,000  non-walking 
sick,  it  was  a  very  severe  ordeal.  All  the  fitter 
men  had  to  help  the  sick  along  with  arms  around  their 
shoulders;  and  in  the  v/orser  cases  we  had  to  carry 
the  sickest  men  for  200  miles  on  improvised  stretchers. 
The  monsoon  rains  broke  in  the  middle  of  the  march, 
and  the  Inst  six  stages  were  done  in  pitch  darkness  in 
torrential  rain  and  through  knee-deep  mud. 

Q  v’ere  you,  yourself,  sent  on  by  the  Japanese 
officer  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris  and  others 
to  prospect  this  march  —  to  go  on  ahead? 

A  Yes,  by  orders  of  the  Japanese  officer,  we 
were  sent  to  Tason  by  truck  at  the  124  mark  on  the 
left  of  the  river,  with  orders  to  establish  the  POV/ 
Headquarters  there. 

Q  Then  did  you  find  the  headquarters  of  a 
Japanese  prisoner  of  war  organization? 

A  Yes,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
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Japanese  II  *  r  G  who  was  G.  0.  C . , Prisoners 

of  War,  Slam.  I  went  there  with  Colonel  Harris  as 
soon  as  we  arrived,  and  we  tried  to  see  the  Japanese 
General.  r'e  were  not  allowed  to  get  past  the  Japanese- 
civilian  interpreter,  who  said  that  F  Force,  our  party, 
was  under  the  control  of  the  G.  0.  C.,  Prisoners  of 
V’ar,  Malaya. 

Q  Generally  speaking,  was  this  division  of 
responsibility  a  thing  which  resulted  in  conditions 
being  better  or  worse? 

A  '"ell,  I  consider  that  this  division  of 
responsibility,  which  amounted  to  an  evasion  of 
responsibility  by  both  of  the  Japanese  Generals, 
aggravated  our  conditions  during  the  succeeding 
months . 

Q  Did  you  then  go  to  the  ctaglng  Camp  at 
Tarsoe? 

A  Yes,  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  fifteen 
staging  camps  that  I  saw  where  any  head  cover  was 
provided  for  any  of  the  men  during  the  daytime, 
about  four  small  tents  between  five  hundred  men. 

Q  Y’hom  did  you  find  there,  and  in  what  state? 

A  I  found  there  the  first  Australian  marching 
party  about  to  leave  that  night,  having  arrived  the 
same  morning.  Most  of  them  were  drawn  up  on  the  far 
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=  lde  of  the  road,  ready  to  march.  /.bout  twenty  of 
them  who  were  obviously  quite  Incapable  of  marching 
'■■ere  sitting  on  the  grass  -  on  the  camp  side  of  the 
"oad.  The  Japanese  corporal  in  charge  of  the  stag¬ 
ing  camp  was  pulling  these  men  to  their  feet  and 
h.ttlng  them  with  a  bamboo  stick.  If  the  men  could 
Ump  or  stagger  a  pace  or  two,  they  were  struek  on 

tte  baok  wltft  a  3tlck  and  sent  across  the  road  to 
Join  the  marching  party.  I  saw  a  ran  showing  a 

arge  ulcer  on  his  leg  to  the  Japanese  corporal.  The 
Japanese  corporal  kicked  it. 

Q  Did  you  succeed  in  preventing  that  behavior 
of  the  Japanese  corporal? 

A  1  told  him  what  1  thought  of  him,  and  the 
rest  cf  the  sick  men  were  sent  back  to  the  camp. 

Q  hen  the  next  party  arrived,  did  you  have  a 

discussion  with  Major  Bruce  Hunt,  Australian  medical 
officer? 

A  The  next  party  of  Australians  arrived  the 
following  morning.  I  at  once  saw  Major  Eruce  Hunt, 
of  the  Australian  Army  Medical  Service  —  Medical 
C°rPS ’  and  1  made  a  plan  with  him.  In  accordance 
wlth  this  1  ^fty  of  these  sick  Australians 
two  miles  away  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Japanese 
General.  I  told  the  Japanese  corporal  to  come  too, 
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and  he  did.  I  paraded  these  fifty  men  in  front  of 
a  Japanese  medical  officer.  He  gave  them  some 
medical  treatment,  narticularly  the  blisters  and 
the  sore  feet,  and  agreed  that  thirty-six  of  them 
should  not  march  that  night.  At  my  suggestion  he 
gave  this  an  order  to  tie  Japanese  corporal.  I 
particularly  pointed  out  to  him  an  Australian  chap¬ 
lain  who  had  a  weak  heart,  and  he  was  included  in 
the  thirty-six.  I  then  took  the  fifty  men  back  to 
the  camp  and  found  on  arrival  that  the  Japanese 
comoral  was  giving  instructions  that  only  fourteen 
should  stay  behind  that  night  instead  of  thirty-six. 

Q  I  think  we  can  shorten  this  part  of  the 
matter,  Colonel  ’"ild,  a  bit.  V'ill  you  summarize  the 
remainder  of  what  happened  about  this? 

A  After  reporting  this  again  to  the  Japanese 
medical  officer,  he  issued  an  order  in  writing  to 
his  own  sergeant  major  that  the  thirty-six  men 
should  stay.  This  was  given  to  the  corporal.  At 
the  parade  that  night  the  corporal  sent  back  four¬ 
teen  of  the  men  into  the  camp  and  ordered  the  other 
twenty-two  to  march,  I  objected  to  this,  and  I  was 
beaten  up  with  bamboos  by  the  corporal  and  five  of 
his  men.  Lajor  Bruce  hunt  got  in  front  of  me  and 
held  up  his  Po«j  Cross  arm  band.  He  was  — 


he 
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diverted  the  fire,  and  had  a  broken  finger  on  his 
hand  as  a  result.  By  this  time  the  twenty- two  men 
were  calling  out,  "Y/e  are  not  going  to  see  our  off! 
ccrs  treated  like  this,"  and  voluntarily  crossed 
the  road  to  the  marching  party.  Three  of  them  were 
carried  back  a  few  minutes  after  they  had  left, 
having  collapsed,  and  the  Australian  chaplain  died 
at  the  next  camp. 
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Q  Did  you  go  on  about  the  4th  of  May  to 
Konquita  Staging  Camp? 

'•  irs,  I  r.id,  and  found  a  party  of  Australians 
there. 

Which  distance  is  that,  which  kilometer  stage? 
257. 

What  did  you  find  the  conditions  there? 

I  found  that  the  Australian  marching  party 
was  accomodated  within  a  few  yards  of  huts  in  which 
a  large  number  of  Asiatic.*  laborers  were  dying  from 
cholera.  The  jround  of  the  staging  camp  was  badly 
fouled  with  feces  from  these  unfortunate  people  and 
the  air  was  full  of  flies.  I  was  told  by  an  Austra¬ 
lian  officer  there  that,  he  hod  asked  the  Japanese 
engineers  for  tools  to  clean  up  the  comp.  He  was 
contemptuously  told  to  use  his  hands. 

Q  The  same  evening  did  you  arrive  at.  Lower 
Kiki  Camp? 

A  Wiki  Wiki,  276. 

ri  Did  you  so  with  Colonel  Harris  to  see  anybody 
there' 

A  Yes,  I  went  with  Colonel  Harris  and  saw 
Lieutenant  Colonel  3AI.T0 ,  the  Japanese  commander  of 
F  Force.  Colonel  Harris  described  the  situation  at 
the  staging  camp  at  Konquita  and  said,  "You  must  either 
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l  stop  the  march  or  by  pass  Konqulta.  If  you  don't,  we 
:  will  have  a  violent  outbreak  of  cholera  in  all  our 
camps  within  s  y/eek."  This  v/as  not  done  and  every  one 

<  of  the  fifteen  marching  parties  had  at  least  tv/elve  or 

:  twenty-four  hours  in  Konquite. 

<  Q  l  id  t  .is  Colonel  BArtK6  that  you  have  sooken 
of  represent  the  prisoner  of  war  administration  or  the 

:  i  army  side? 

*  A  He  was  an  officer  of  the  FOW  ’.dministrstion 
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of  Ilslaya  and  Sumatra. 

«  Lid  yru  receive  a  report,  from  an  Australian 
medical  officer  shortly  afterwards? 

I  A  few  evenings  later  the  Australian  medical 
officer  in  Lower  Niki,  or  Niki  Niki  Camp,  told  me  that 
he  had  diagnosed  the  first  case  of  cholera,  ’"ithin  a 
fortnight  cholera  had  broken  out  practically  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  six  working  camrs  and  we  had  1500 
cases  of  it. 

Q  Did  the  Japanese  provide  any  medical  supplies 
for  dealing  with  it  either  for  you  in  ycur  camps  or 
for  the  Asiatic  laborers? 

A  e  were  given  cholera  injections  and  Colonel 
BANNO  supplied  one  Flit  spray  and  a  sack  of  chloride 
of  lime.  ’  e,  ourselves,  hod  one  cholera  box  v/hich  we 
had  brought  by  road  for  the  six  camps  but  we  were  not 
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allov/ed  to  eo  much  from  one  camp  to  another. 

Q  "he t  did  you  do? 

A  We  made  hollow  needles  from  splinters  of  bamboo 
and  v/e  joined  them  by  the  rubber  from  doctors  steth¬ 
oscopes  to  e  bamboo  container.  '  e  then  made  a  mixture 
of  stream  water  and  common  table  salt.  V/e  warmed  it 
to  blood  heat ,  and  ith  this  apparatus  we  used  to  go 
up  end  down  the  line  of  cholera  ratients  putting  the 
mixture  into  the  vein  in  the  bend  of  their  arm.  •>e 
segregated  t\  rvone  if  he  went  down  with  cholera  and 
fit  men  took  turns  in  looking  after  them. 

q  Kow  many  cholera  coses  did  you  have  all  together 

i 

during  that  outbreak? 

A  About  1500. 

q  And  about  how  many  did  you  manage  to  save  by 
these  methods? 

A  About  700. 

Q  Now,  you  have  described  to  me  at  Singapore 
how  the  working  parties  were  demanded  by  the  army  and 
made  up  by  the  Frisoner  of  War  Administration,  '."as 
it  the  same  way  on  the  railway? 

A  Exactly  the  same. 

r  'ho  were  the  people  who  were  making  the  demands? 

A  The-  regiment  of  railway  enrineers  who  were 

responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  Fifth 
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and  Ninth. 

Q  /nd  describe  generally  the  results  v;ith  re- 
gerd  to  the-  tyre  of  men  who  were  made  to  work  and  the 
hours  they  wore  made  to  work. 

A  Sick  men  were  invariably  made  to  work  owing 
to  the  exorbitant  demands  that  were  mode  for  labor. 
Malaria  was  not  occepted  as  ar.  excuse  for  not  working 
unless  the  patient  actually  was  in  c  rigor. 

0  /no  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  work? 

/  The  hours  of  work  were  from  before  first  light 
until  after  dark,  end  in  my  camps  there  were  a  large 
numbe-r  of  men  who  had  literally  not  seen  their  ca.mrs 
in  daylight  for  many  weeks.  I  remember  one  occasion 
when  the-  mon  came  back  from  work  at  2s 30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  were  paraded  for  work  again  ct  6  o'clock  the 
some  morning.  At  that  time  the  work  consisted  of  pile 
driving  in  a  swollen  stream. 

Q  In  which  camps  aid  you  personally  see  this 
state  of  affairs; 

a  In  Niki  Niki  Comp,  in  Niki  itself,  in  the 
three  Sonkurc.i  c^mps  which  arc  not  clearly  narked  here. 

MR.  LOGAN:  7/e  notice ,  if  y^ur  Honor  please, 
*hat  the  witness  is  recently  ref  rring  to  some  docu¬ 
ment.  V.'o  would  like  to  know  the  document  to  which  he 
is  referring. 


Q  Have  you  been  referring  to  any  document, 
Colonc 1? 

A  Hot  tho*  I  rt.ee  11.  I  cm  referring  to  my  own 
memory. 

TH1  PRESIDENT:  Well,  whrt  is  thrt  paper 
on  the  edge  of  the  v;itncss  box? 

Til  ’’'ITIT-SS:  This  is  the  mor  of  the  railway, 
sir,  with  which  I  was  sur^.li.  d  with  a  copy  just  before 
recess. 

THE.  PRESir  E:;t  I  have  lec-n  v/rtching  him 
closely  and  that  is  t'  c  only  docum-  nt  1  have  seen  him 
handle . 

Q  ;hf t  occurred  with  regard  to  the  monsoon 
rains  at  t'n’s  tine? 

A  The  monsoon  rains  broke  about  the  7th  of 
Lay  and  it  rained  almost  without  cassation  until  the 
beginning  of  October. 

Q  '  as  that  before  you  had  comrlitcd  the  march, 
or  after? 

A  The  first  six  train  parties,  the  Australians, 
had  fortunately  compl  ted  the  march  before  the  rains 
broke,  but  the  British  troops,  who  followed  them,  had 
to  do  from  three  to  ten  night  marches  through  the 
tropical  rains. 
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/  Tile  result  wns  that  even  ra< . n  who  hrd  started 
reasonable  fit  v/tre-  broken  in  htslth  before  they 
reached  their  ermps,  largely  because  the-  best  of  them 
killed  themselves  looking  after  their  friends. 

f.  "h-'t  v/ere  the  conditions  at  the  staging  camps 
v/htre  they  had  to  stop,  under  this  rain? 

A  They  made  themselves  little  shelters  of 
leaves  or  ground  sheets,  if  they  had  them,  and  some¬ 
times  they  v/ere  taken  out  for  working  parties  by  the 
Japanese  during  the  day, 

,  I 

\  Was  any  cover  provided  by  the  Japanese  in  any 

building  with  cover  or  any  sort?  ! 

A  At  Tasoa  Camp  there  wore  c  few  small  tents, 
but  otherwise  I  do  not  remember  any  cover  at  any  of 
the  staging  camps  except,  of  course,  for  the  Japanese  i 
guards . 

Q  "hat  were  the  food  and  drinking  conditions  at 
these  camps: 

THE  FR'iTSIDI  I'T :  We  arc  about  to  break  new 
ground  now,  !Jr.  Carr.  Vc  will  adjourn  until  half  past 


one . 


(Whereupon,  at  1200,  a  recess  was  taken.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Tribunal  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at 

1330. 

DEPUTY  MARSHAL  OF  TIE  COURT:  The  International 


Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  resumed. 
THE  PRESIDENT :  Mr.  Comyns  Carr. 


CYRIL  HEW  DALRYKPLE  WILD, 

called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecu- 

y  >  j 

tion,  resumed  the  stand  ana  testified  as  follows: 
DIRECT  EXAMINATION  (Continued) 

BY  MR.  COMYNS  CARR: 

q  Colonel  Wild,  did  you  personally  spend  various 
1-*  periods  of  time  in  the  camps,  in  each  of  the  camps  that 

I 

15  you  have  mentioned? 

!(,  A  I  was  stationed  for  periods  of  time  in  Lov/er 

17  I  Niki  Niki,  and  Songkrei  camps,  and  I  liaised  from 

18  Songkrei  to  Lower  Songkrei  and  Upper  Songkrei  camps. 

,9  Q  In  your  capacity  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris' 

20  staff  officer,  did  you  also  have  communications, 

21  written  and  oral,  with  the  senior  Allied  officers  in 
i'  those  various  camps? 

25  A  Yes,  I  saw  those  officers  or  read  their  reports 

always. 

25  q  What  opportunities  of  contact  did  you  have  with 
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,  the  Japanese  curing  the  time  you  were  on  the  railway? 

2  A  I  was  in  frequent  contact  with  Lieutenant 

3  Colonel  BANKO,  tha  commander  of  F  Force, and  had 

4  daily  contact  with  the  Japanese  commanders  of  the 

3  camps  where  I  happened  to  be  stationed.  I  was  also 

6  .  in  continual  contact  with  the  guards. 

s!  And  what  about  the  Japanese  railway  engineers 

«  who  v/ere  in  charge  of  the  work? 

I 

A  I  saw  them  less  often;  but  I  had  to  liaise 

I 

with  engineer  officers  and  also  stop  trouble  caused 
11  by  the  engineers  themselves, 

Q  Substantially,  was  there  any  difference  between 
the  living  conditions  ano  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

14 

war  in  these  various  camps? 
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A  None. 

Q  Will  you  describe  one  of  their,  as  an  example? 

A  When  I  entered  Songkroi  camp  on  the  third  of 
August  1943,  I  went  first  to  a  very  large  hut  accommo¬ 
dating  about  700  men.  The  hut  was  of  the  usual  pat¬ 
tern.  On  each  side  of  an  earthen  gangway  there  was 
a  12-foot  wide  sleeping  platform  made  of  split  bamboo. 
The  roof  was  inadequately  made  with  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  palm  leaves  which  let  the  rain  through 
almost  everywhere.  There  were  no  walls,  and  a  stream 
of  water  was  running  down  the  earthen  gangway.  The 
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f ramev'ork  of  tho  hut  was  brmboo  tied  with  creeper. 

In  this  hut  there  were  700  sick  men.  They 
?/ere  lying  two  beep  along  each  side  of  the  hut  on  the 
split  bamboo  platform.  Their  bodies  were  touching  one 
another  down  the  whole  length  of  the  hut.  They  wero 
all  very  thin  and  practically  naked.  In  the  middle  of 
the  hut  were  about  150  men  suffering  from  tropical 
ulcers.  These  commonly  stripped  tho  whole  of  tho 
flesh  from  a  man's  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

There  was  an  almost  overwhelming  smell  of  putrof iction. 
The  only  dressings  available  were  banana  loaves  tied 
around  with  puttees,  and  the  only  medicine  was  hot 
water.  Thera  v/as  another  hut  further  up  the  hill  of 
similar  design  in  v/hich  so-celled  fit  men  were  kept, 
and  one  well-roofed  and  better  constructed  hut  occupied 
by  the  Japanese  guards. 

Q  Was  any  bedding  supplied? 

A  Kono  whatever. 

Q  What  cid  they  have  to  cover  them  from  the  rain? 

A  7/hcn  we  first  entered  these  working  camps 

none  of  them  wore  roofed  at  all  for  the  first  few  v/aeks. 
Tho  monsoon  had  already  broken,  and  curing  those  weeks 
the  men  had  nothing  whatever  to  cover  themselves  from 
the  rain  except  banana  leaves.  If  they  were  strong 
enough  each  man  cut  a  couplo  of  banana  leaves  and  put 
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them  over  his  ov;n  boay, 

i  i 

t  ./ ar.  '  ny  roofing  material  ever  received? 

/.  In  my  own  camp  which  I  was  in  command, 

Lever  Niki,  v/e  got  a  lorry  load  of  atap  Dalm,  which 
*  ' 

••'as  enough  to  roof  half  the  hut  in  which  the  worst  of 
the  sick  were  lying.  In  Niki  Camp  no  atap  palm  was 
ever  r eoeived,  but  we  pot  some  rotten,  leaking  canvas. 

^  In  the  other  four  camps  after  a  few  weeks  about  enough 
( )  atr p  palm  was  supplied  to  roof  all  the  huts  with  about 

jo  half  the  amount  that  was  necessary.  Again,  this  does 

not  npnly  to  the  Japanese  anc  Korean  guards,  who  always 
had  a  proper  roqf  over  them. 

Q  3y  the  middle  of  July  1943,  that  is,  ten  weeks 
l  after  you  had  left  Singapore,  what  was  the  state  of 
F  Force  as  a  whole? 

♦ 

A  V/e  had  1700  deaths  by  that  time,  and  700  men 
out  of  the  7000  were  going  out  to  work.  Of  these  700, 
we  3ritich  officers  considered  that  350  should  have 
been  lying  down  sick. 

C<  Lid  you  make  any  report  on  that  matter  to  the 

Japanese? 

A  I  reported  those  figures  at  that  time  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  BANi/0.  I  also  reminded  him  of  the 
fare. /ell  address  given  to  us  by  the  Japanese  officer 
at  Singapore,  which  v/e s  that  if  v/e  trusted  to  the 
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Imperial  Japanese  Army  no  harm  v/ould  come  to  us. 

i 

^  Q  How  soon  had  you  discovered  that  the  promises 

5  you  told  us  were  made  to  you  in  Singapore  v;ere  not 
going  to  be  fulfilled? 

A  There  was  not  a  suggestion  of  it  until  we 
reached  Banpong, 

Q  By  November  1943,  seven  months  after  you  had 
left  Singapore,  what  was  the  state  of  the  force? 

«;*  A  Three  thousand  men  had  died. 

Q  Going  forward  a  little,  when  you  got  back  to 
Changi  in  January  1944,  was  there  a  medical  inspection 
of  the  survivors  conducted  by  the  Japanese? 

A  Yes.  Three  thousand  men  who  had  been  given 
six  weeks'  rest  after  returning  to  Singapore  were  exam¬ 
ined,  with  me  as  interpreter,  by  two  Japanese  medical 
officers.  They  passed  125  men  out  of  the  whole  lot  as 
•7  fit  for  light  duty. 

Q  You  have  accounted  for  6000  out  of  the  7000. 

V/liat  had  happened  to  the  other  1000? 

A  Rather  over  900  we  had  had  to  leave  in  impro- 
vised  hospitals  at  Banpong  either  as  being  too  sick  to 
survive  four  days'  journey  in  the  train,  or  as  medical 
and  administrative  personnel  to  look  after  them. 

is 


$  Anc  the  other  100? 

A  Well,  86  more  died  during  that  period 
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Q  Now,  did  you  make  any  inspection  or  did 
you  move  on  the  third  of  August,  1943  to  Sonrkral 
Camp? 

A  Yes,  I  did. 

Q  You  needn't  give  us  the  general  description 
of  it  because  you  have  already  told  us  it  was  the 
same  as  the  others.  ‘*hat  had  happened  about  deaths 
in  that  camp,  or  what  did  happen  while  you  were 
the  re? 

In  that  hut  of  700  men,  which  I  described, 
270  died  during  August.  1^,000  iron —  1,600  men  had 
marched  into  Songkrai  Camp  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
1^43,  and  1,200  of  them  were  dead  by  November.  I, 
myself,  stayed  there  until  November. 

"<  In  September  of  that  year,  did  you  receive 
an  order  from  a  Japanese  officer  about  that  camp? 

n  I  was  told  that  as  we  were  preventinr  more 
than  200  men  from  going  out  to  work  each  day,  we  had 
got  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  that  long  hut  v/ithin 
four  days. 

^  "hat  was  to  happen  to  the  sick  who  were  still 
there? 

A  700  men  were  to  be  put  out  into  the  jungle. 

Q  Did  he  tell  you  why? 

A  Ee cause  the  hut  v/as  going  to  be  filled  up 
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with  Asiatic  coolies,  because  they  could  do  the  work. 

Q  Was  that,  in  fact,  done,  or  did  you  succeed 
in  preventing  it? 

A  The  Asiatic  coolies  did,  in  fact,  arrive 

at  the  time  stated,  but  I  succeeded  in  preventing  it. 

% 

q  ’hat  was  the  work  which  was  supposed  to  be 
done  at  this  camp? 

A  It  consisted  chiefly  of  building  a  high 
level,  heavy  timber  bridge  across  a  river  gorge. 

Also,  building  the  embankments  and  digping  the  cut¬ 
tings  and  approaches  to  it.  The  timber  v/e  felled  and 
moved  ourselves. 

0  How  many  prisoners  of  war  died  over  that 

job? 

A  I  should  say  that  that  bridge  cost  a  thousand 
British  lives. 

Q  Did  you  see  the  working  parties  lined  up  to 
go  out? 

A  I  did. 

q  Describe  their  condition. 

A  Well,  every  morning  the  same  scene  was  re¬ 

peated.  In  the  half  light,  about  200  men  would  be 
paraded  in  the  mud.  None  of  them  had  more  than  a 
pair  of  shorts  to  wear,  and  some  had  kilts  made  of 
sacking.  Practically  none  of  them  had  boots.  Most  of 
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those  who  had  not  were  suffering  from  swollen-red 
tr  nch  feet. 

Q  "ere  there  also  men  working  in  a  quarry? 

A  Some  of  thc-m  worked  rcrularly  in  a  quarr”, 

and  cut  feet  were  a  common  source  of  trouble. 

Q  "hat  was  the  result  of  the  cut  feet? 

A  Unfortunately,  they  ofte'n  developed  into 
these  shocking  tropical  ulcers. 

t  Zero  th  Japanese  npinccrs  content  with 
the  number  of  min  ’ho  turned  out  to  work? 

A  They  were  never  content,  and  they  pmerslly 
insisted  on  about  thirty  men  from  the  hospital  being 
paraded  at  the  same  time  for  their  inspection. 

Did  you  make  any  protest  about  that? 

A  Always,  daily,  most  strongly. 

h  On  your  own  account  or  on  behalf  of  the 
medical  officers? 

A  Both. 

ri  How  did  the  sick  men,  who  were  forced  to  go 
to  work,  get  there? 

A  They  were  carri  d  there  with  their  arms 
'round  two  of  their  friends. 

Q  7as  there  anothrr  method  bcside*s  that? 

A  Many  of  them  used  to  pole  themselves  along 
'•'ith  a  lone  bamboo  hold  in  two  hands  at  the  side. 
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1  They  used  to  call  themselves  "the  Gondoliers." 

Q  ’.’as  any  clothing  received  from  the  Japan¬ 
ese  during  this  period? 

A  ':e  got  a  thousand  piocos  of  sacking  and  a 
now  suit  of  cotton  drnwars. 

C  How  were  the  working  parties  treated  by 
the  Japanese  engineers? 

A  They  were  driven  from  morning  'til  night 
without  pity. 

Q  In  what  way? 

A  Y/ith  a  stick,  sometimes  with  lashes  of 

wire, 

Q  ’"hat  happened  to  the  prisoner  of  war 
officers? 

A  They  always  accompanied  even  the  smallest 
party  of  their  men  to  work,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  try  ant.  stem.  between  their  men  and  the  engineers. 
Q  .'hat  happened  to  them  when  they  did  so? 

A  They  generally  got  beaten  themselves,  but 
sometimes  they  ’were  able  to  do  some  good. 

Q  Lo  you  remember  making  any  protests  your¬ 
self  about  this? 

A  I  made  many;  but  I  remember  once,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  complained  to  Colonel  BANNO  that  a  British 
Major  h->d  been  beaten  five  times  in  that  day,  for 
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that  reason. 

Q  Lid  you  got  any  satsifaction  from  tint  com¬ 
plaint? 

A  Colonel  BANNO  did  instruct  the  junior  officer 
not  to  allow  it  any  more,  but  I  am  afraid  the  beatings 
continued. 

C.  Throughout  your  experience  there,  were 
you  —  were  there  many  occasions  -  hen  you  made  pro¬ 
tests? 

A  Very  many;  because,  as  the  headquarters 
group,  v’o  used  to  pass  to  the  Japanese  all  the  com¬ 
plaints  ’  hich  we  got  from  the  other  camps  as  v;ell. 

Q  Lo  you  remember  an  occasion  in  October, 

1943  "-hen  A  force,  or  some  men  from  A  force,  arrived 
to  co  some  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Songkrai  camp's 

A  Yes,  they  wore  laying  the  railway  lines 
through  the  camp  along  the  cutting  which  v/e  had 
made. 

C<  Lo  you  remember  any  special  incident  which 
happened  then? 

A  A  Japanese  engineer  was  standing  on  the 
truck  containing  the  sleepers.  As  each  pair  of 
Australians  came  up  to  the  truck  to  collect  his 
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sleeper  —  collect  their  sleeper  —  each  pair  of 
Australians  used  to  come  up  to  the  truck  to  collect 
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a  sleeper.  As  oach  pair  arrived  at  the  truck,  the 
Japanese  systematically  hit  them  on  the  head  with  a 
stick.  It  looked  more  like  a  matter  of  habit  than 

a  question  of  punishment. 

q  Do  you  remember  an  incident  about  a  cook? 

A  Yes,  I  was  called  out  of  my  hut  and  saw 

one  of  our  British  cooks  sitting  on  the  ground  with 
his  bond  laid  opon.  Ho  had  boon  struck  on  tho  head 

with  an  axe  by  a  Japanese  guard. 

Did  you  make  a  complaint  about  that? 

A  I  vent  and  fetched  a  Japanese  officer  and 
showed  him  both  the  wounded  man,  the  axe  and  tho 
J ipanoso  who  had  done  it. 

Q  '/hat  happened? 

A  The  Japanese  officer  said,  very  mildly  to 
the  Japanese,  "That  does  not  do."  The  guard  was  not 

punished. 

q  lith  regard  to  officers,  you  have  told  us 
that  the  officers  accompanied  their  men  to  the  ”ork- 
ing  parties.  Lid  the  officers  have  to  work  them¬ 
selves? 

A  Not  as  laborers  in  my  force,  out  they  did 
to  the  south  of  us.  All  together,  about  80C  British 
officers  were  employed  as  laborers  in  coolie  gangs 
for  between  two  and  three  years.  I  saw  them  mysolf 
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in  Siam  anc  talked  to  many  of  thorn. 

,  Q  Was  there  any  particular  reason  why  that 

3  happened  in  some  places  and  not  in  others? 
t  A  It  v/ as  a  deliberate  plan  and  order  of  the 

Japanese  Army  that  those  two  big  working  parties 
of  officers  should  bo  formed.  They  wore  sent  from 
Singapore  for  this  purpose  in  two  formed  parties  of 
about  four  hundred  each, 

Q  7/e  re  they  chiefly  drawn  from  any  particular 

10  part  of  the  Allied  Army? 

11  A  They  were  chiefly  British  officers  of  the 
Indian  Array, 

I  Q  Now,  do  you  remember  a  matter  in  October, 

II  1943  with  regard  to  Upper  Songkrai  Camp  and  a  quarry 

r  I  there? 

ir>  A  Yes,  I  wont  to  Upper  Songkrai  Camp  on 

1  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  senior  British  medical 
officer  of  F  force.  What  I  saw  there  exactly  con¬ 
firmed  his  report.  There  was  a  hut  full  of  sick  men, 
like  the  one  I  hac'  described  at  Songkrai,  with  about 
five  hundred  men  lying  crammed  tightly  together  under 
a  light  atap  palm  roof.  The  Japanese,  for  the  whole 
week,  had  been  carrying  out  blasting  in  a  quarry 

2*  close  by  in  such  a  way  that  at  every  blast  the  shower 
of  broken  rock  fell  into  the  camp.  This  rock  rained 
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l  through  the  a tap  roof  and  fell  onto  the  bodies  of 
those  sick  men.  The  sick  wore  in  a  very  nervous 
strto,  never  knowing  when  the  next  blast  would  come. 
L~ny  of  thorn  sat  up  for  hours  together  holding  sleep¬ 
ing  mats  over  their  heads*  I  snv/  the  ground  of  the 
camp  around  this  hut  covered  thickly  with  broken 
rock. 
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Q  Had  anybody  boon  injured  in  consequence? 

A  One  sick  man,  I  know  of,  had  an  arm  broken 
and  died  two  hours  later. 

Q  Had  the  of f icor-in-charge  made  any  protests? 

A  Ho  had  made  several  to  the  Japanese  officer 
without  effect. 

Q  Vo re  you  able  to  got  anything  done  about  it? 

A  I  saw  the  Japanese  officer,  and  I  heard 
afterwards  that,  although  the  blasting  continued, 
it  vvas  done  in  such  a  way  that  no  more  rock  fell  into 
the  camp. 

Q  D°  you  renumber  anything  about  the  lifting 
of  tree  trunks? 

A  The  usual  practice  of  the  Japanese  engineers 
was  to  use  half  as  many  prisoners  of  war  to  lift  a 
treo  trunk  as  Asiatics;  and,  when  the  tree  trunk  was 
up  on  the  men's  shoulders,  they  used  to  take  half  the 
men  away  leaving  the  rest  to  carry  it. 
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0  Q  Have  you  seen  that  yourself? 

f  ^  -  have.  I  have  seen  men  carrying  such  a 

^  ■>  tree  trunk  alonp  the  bed  of  a  stream, 

y  .  ^  Did  you  make  protests  about  that? 

A  I  did,  particularly  on  one  occasion  when  a 
young  Australian,  who  at  the  time  was  aged  eighteen, 
slipped  in  the  mud  in  his  bare  feet  and  his  comrades 
were  unable  to  hold  up  the  tree  trunk.  It  fell  on 
his  head  and  killed  him. 

Q  Now,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  facilities 
fcr  treating  the  sick?  "/ere  there  any  infirmaries 
or  hospitals? 

A  There  were  no  infirmaries  or  hospitals  in 
ary  or  these  six  working  camps  except  in  one  or  two 
small  isolation  huts  which  we  built  for  cholera  cases. 

How  did  the  doctors  manage? 

A  They  collected  the  sJck  together  in  one  of  the 
ordinary  camp  huts  and  at  night  they  used  to  look  after 
them  by  the  light  of  bamboo  flares.  In  spite  cf  these 
•if.ic  lties ,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  British  and 
Australian  and  Indian  doctors  —  Anglo-Indian  doctors 
.,.'|th  us  T  doubt  if  any  men  would  have  come  out  of 

there  alive. 

Hov;  were  operations  carried  out? 

A  generally  in  the  open  air  under  mosquito  net 

_ .  J 
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to  kepp  the  flies  off.  In  ry  force  the  doctors  did 

J 

over  seventy  amputations  cf  lees  on  account  of 
tropical  ulcers. 

Did  you  ever  ret  any  help  from  Japanese 
doctors  or  supplies  of  Japanese  medical  stores? 

A  As  regards  the  urgently  needed  dressings, 

I  got  permission  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  BAN1C0  to 

buy  on  our  own  money  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton 

cloth. 

9  From  whom  did  you  buy  it? 

A  From  a  Siamese  merchant  in  a  neighboring 
village.  Y/e  divided  this  up  between  the  six  camps. 

'.Ye  got  quinine  in  special  quantities  to  deal  with 
j  those  with  active  malaria  but  not  for  prophylactic 

1  purposes.  Ninety-five  percent  of  these  survivors 

i  had  malaria  when  they  got  back  to  Singapore. 

1  r  Did  Japanese  doctors  ever  cone  at  all? 

I,  n  A  Japanese  doctor  for  F  Force  arrived  in 

;  July,  1943. 

2:  Q  ’That  did  he  do? 

A  I  believe  he  rade  one  tour  of  the  working 
camps  just  to  look  at  them,  but  not  more.  He  stayed 
at  Niki  at  Colonel  BANNO's  headquarters  and  did  the 
office  -’ork  over  the  sick  reports.  I  believe  he  did 


indent  on  the  Japanese  Army  for  drugs  because  I  know 
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on  one  occasion  he  received  a  hamper  of  them.  This 
was  opened  in  front  of  the  British  medical  officer 
and  all  the  valuable  drugs  hud  been  removed. 

o  Did  you  make  any  request  to  the  Japanese 
with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  your  sick? 

A  We  asked  them  again  and  again  to  evacuate 
our  sick  to  the  Siam  plains  by  river  from  Niki. 

Q  Is  that  the  river  which  is  shown  on  the 

plan? 

A  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  the  main  water  route. 
c  For  what  purpose  did  the  Japanese  use  it? 

A  They  used  it  for  bringing  up  rice  and  the 

barges  went  down  empty. 

o  To  vour  knowledge  were  any  of  the  other 
prisoner  of  war  camps  allowed  to  evacuate  some  of 
their  sick  by  those  means? 

A  It  was  the  usual  way  of  evacuating  the  sick 
from  the  camps  by  the  river  south  of  us. 
o  Was  your  request  ever  granted? 

A  No,  it  was  refused. 

n  Was  anything  ever  done  by  the  Japanese  to 
provide  an  infirmary  for  the  sick  of  F  Force? 

A  Yes,  at  the  end  of  August  they  established 
a  so-called  hospital  camp  in  Burma  about  sixty  miles 
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Q  Y/ere  any  sent? 

A  We  sent  about  two  thousand  from  the  various 
camps  in  open  steel  trucks. 

Q  You  mean  railway  trucks  or  motor  trucks? 

A  Motor  trucks. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Carr,  we  will  recess 
now  for  fifteen  minutes. 

(’•/hereupon,  at  1445,  a  recess  was 
taken  until  1500,  after  which  the  proceedings 
were  resumed  as  follows:) 
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L  OF  THE  COURT:  The  Tribunal  is  now 

resumed . 

TEE  I DEIIT:  f’r.  Comyns  Carr. 

EY  IS.  COMYNS  CARR  (Continued): 

Colonel  "lid ,  you  were  tolling  us  about  the 
so-celled  "hosoital"  to  which  you  v/ere  ordered  to  send 
two  * Ecus and  men  in  August,  1943,  and  that  they  were 
sent  in  onen  boy  —  motor  box  cars.  Nov/  what  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  Journey  and  what  haooened 
to  them.? 

A  They  were  carried  in  these  oocn  steel 
trucks  over  a  corduroy  road,  tree  trunks  laid  on 
the  earth.  There  were  long  delays.  They  had  no 
shorter  at  night.  Eighty  of  them,  died  during  the  sixty 
mile  journey. 

Q  Y’hen  they  got  there,  was  the  so-called 
"hospital"  any  better  than  the  huts  they  had  left? 

A  The  huts  v/ere  the  same  design  but  a  little 
better.  They  were  nev;. 

Q  V’as  there  any  hosnital  equipment? 

A  Only  \v>  of  they  took  with  them. 

Q  How  many  of  the two  thousand  died  before  the 
railway  was  completed  four  months  later? 

A  Eight  hundred. 

Q  "’hen  the-  railway  was  completed,  v/hat  was  done 
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ab^ut  removing  the  prisoners? 

A  They  were  sent  on  the  newly  comolcted  line 
to  Knnchanburi.  All  of  them,  including  the  sick, 
traveled  in  ooen  trucks  or  roofed  box  cars. 

Q  ’"ere  you  in  charge  of  the  party  from 
Sowgkrai  Camo? 

A  Yes,  in  charge  of  the  last  party  of  two 
or  three  hundred . 

Q  *;,hat  happened? 

A  I  got  four  hours  to  move  —  four  hours 
notice  to  move  at  night.  I  paraded  the  men,  most 
of  whom  ware  sick,  in  the  cutting  through  the  camp 
ir  grouos  according  to  the  number  of  trucks  I  v;as 
told  were  coming.  It  took  me  the  full  four  hours 
to  rove  the  men  a  hundred  yards  as  many  of  them  had 
to  be  carried.  I  got  the  Japanese  corporal  to  promise 
to  leave  the  loading  entirely  in  my  hr-nds. 

Q  Will  you  condense  this  c  little  bit?  We 
don't  want  too  much  detail  at  this  ooint. 

A  The  train  stopned  too  far  down  the  line  and 
was  five  trucks  short.  The  Japanese  r.nd  Koreans  got 
very  excited  and  forced  the  men  down  the  track  and 
into  the  trucks.  I  ended  up  with  fifty-seven  men  in 
my  box  car.  17  e  were  all  standing  packed  together 
exceut  two  who  were  on  the  floor.  One  I  remember  had 
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lij  s  Leg  off  the  day  be  for.-.  V'o  traveled  like  th' t 
,  to  Niki,  when  I  r,c'uccd  the  numbers  in  the  train 

,  to  -brut  t  entv-seven  per  box  cor.  There  the  Japanese 

a  r.i  aical  officer  (rave  re  an  order  that  I  was  not  to 

5  bury  any  nan  who  dlod.  I  told  bin.  that  if  v;e  were 

6  |  likely  to  be  in  the  train  three  or  four  days,  that 

7  a  nur.be  "  of  r/.en  were  certain  to  die.  Ho  gave  the 

*  8  order  to  the  Japanese  Fuards,  the  Korean  guards,  that 

y  I  was  not  to  bury  anyone. 

i 

10  Q  '"hat  aid  you  say  to  him? 

11  A  I  told  him  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Japanese 

| 

12  ;■  rry.  Altogeth  r  sever,  of  my  men  died  between  Niki 

I 

13  and  Knnchanburi,  I  disposed  of  six  of  the  bodies 

14  to  other  prisoner  of  v::  r  carries  along  the  line.  There 
13  was  no  prisoner  of  w.rr  earn  when  the  seventh  ran  died. 

]('  Do  I  took  him  out  ^f  the  train  and  buried  him  myself. 

*  17  q  -’hen  the  train  rot  to  Kanchanburi,  what  was 

IN  done  with  the  sick  men? 

19  A  The  men  were  taken  out  of  the  train  about 

2u  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  left  lying  on  the  ground  in 

21  the  station  yard  for  twelve  hou^s. 

22  o  "'hat  sort  of  a  right  was  it? 

* 

23  a  It  was  a  very  cold  night  in  December  and  a 

I 

2‘*  lot  of  them  —  several  of  them  were  dying  the  next 
23  1  morning.  Quito  a  number  died  within  the  next  few  days. 
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Q  lio'iV  long  did  you  remain  there? 

A  About  three  weeks, 
j  Q  And  what  happened  then? 

A  I  went  back  to  Singapore  with  the  last 
party,  leaving  only  the  sick  behind  in  hospital. 

Q  Before  you  loft,  did  you  receive  a  visit 
from  the  Kcmpeitai? 

A  Yes.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dillon  and  I 
were  visited  by  a  civilian  member  of  the  Kcmpeitai 
in  Kanchanburi.  He  said  that  Kcmpeitai  had  just 
received  orders  from  the  Japanese  Government  in 
Tokyo  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  nrisoners 
of  war  in  Siam,  Wo  decided  --  he  then  asked  us  to 
write  a  true  account  of  what  had  happened  to  F  Force 
during  the  last  few  months,  I  deeided  it  was  genuine 
and  wo  w-ote  a  full  account  that  night  and  uarticuiarly 
listed  all  the  breaches  of  the  convention, 

Q  Tell  me,  with  regard  to  this  request  from 
the  Kcmpeitai,  did  it  surprise  you  that  they  should 
ask  for  this  information? 

A  Yes,  it  did,  partly  because  Kempeitai  had  been: 
ir  the  area  where  we  were,  and  partly  because  it  didn't 
seem  in  accordance  with  their  ordinary  behavior. 

Had  those  Kempeitai  who  had  been  there  been 
able  to  see  the  facts  for  themselves? 
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A  Yes,  certainly. 

"hen  you  had  comoletcd  tile  report,  to  whom 
did  you  give  it? 

A  v'g  gave  it  to  this  member  of  the  Kempeitai. 

Q  What  did  he  say  ho  was  going  to  do  v/ith  it? 

A  He  came-  back  to  see  us,  and  said  that  the 
Chief  of  Kempeitai  in  Knnehanburi  had  been  very  much 
pleased  with  it  end  had  said  that  it  was  being  sent 
to  the  Chief  of  Kempeitai  in  Bangkok  for  immediate 
transmission  to  Tokyo. 

Q  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more  about  it? 

A  Ho  more  than  that, 

Q  Nov;  there  arc  a  fev:  matters  still  — 
general  matters  about  the  railway  I  want  to  ask. 

You  hav-  mentioned  some  of  the  diseases  which  ore- 
vailed  there.  Just  give  us  a  list  of  them,  will  you? 

A  Cholc-ra,  malaria,  tyDhus ,  v/ct  and  dry  beri¬ 
beri,  trooical  ulcers,  small  pox,  diptheria. 

I  think  you  told  us  before  something  about 
dysentery,  but  you  didn't  mention  that  in  your  list. 

A  Dysentery  was  almost  universal,  both  anemic 
and  bacillary  dysentery. 

Q  Did  you  get  cases  of  men  suffering  from  more 
than  one-  of  those  diseases? 

A  Frequently,  more  often  than  not,  the  men  who 
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died  hed  two  or  more  diseases.  I,  myself,  havo 
signed  death  certificates  for  as  many  as  four  diseases 
listed. 

I'ow  cb~ut  food,  will  you  tell  us  the  relative 
fond  supplies  Riven  to  the  prisoners  and  to  the  Japanese 

t*  emselve-s  ? 

A  The  Jap  rt  :e  always  h%d  as  muc!  rice  as  they 
could  cat,  I  should  say  six  hundred  grams  a  day  or 
more  certainly.  They  threw  a  lot  away.  In  addition, 
tile  Japanese  had  considerable  quantities  of  tinned 
food.  The  prisoners'  ration  varied  from  four  hundred 
grams  of  rice  per  working  man  on  a  good  day  to  two 
hundred  grams  or  loss  which  was  the  allotment  for  the 
sick. 

Q  Did  they  ever  supply  any  of  their  tinned 
Cc-kls  to  th^  prisoners? 

A  No. 

h  ’"as  there  ever  any  neat? 

A  A  certain  number  of  cattle  were  driven  into 
the  camps  from  Burma. 

h  How  were  they  divided? 

A  Usually,  I  should  say  half  a  bullock  for 
fifty  Japanese,  and  the-  other  half  for  every  thousand 
r  ’i seners . 

0  V/hat  ctout  the  quality  of  the  food? 
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l  A  The  quality  of  the  food  was  poor,  and  besides 

ri' c  it  consisted  rr.inly  of  beans  which  were  oarticul- 

..  ' 

’  arly  bav  for  ocoolc  suffering  frorr.  dysentery. 

'J  Now  you  have  rent innod  Just  now  that  a  man 
at  work  f^ur  hundred  grams  and  a  sick  man  two 
hundred  to  two  hundr.d  and  fifty.  ”'as  there  any 

f 

system  • b^ut  that,  just  explain  to  us? 

A  The  system.  v:as  explained  to  us  again  and 
age^n  by  the  Jaoam.se.  It  was  sinxly  that  if  a  man 
die  not  work,  he  could  not  cxroct  to  cat.  The  Japanese  — 

) 

we  could  not  disabuse  the  Japanese  of  the  idea  that  if 

1  * 

tbyy  cut  down  th  rations  of  sick  men  in  the  hosoital, 

l » 

they  would  make  th..rr  go  rut  to  work  to  get  more  food. 

i  4 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  oretension  about  our  men’s 

15 

sickness  end  th.  consequence  —  as  a  consequence  of 

' 

this,  there  was  a  great  many  more  deaths. 
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Q  ’  es  there  any  intermediate  scale  between  the 
four  hundred  and  the  two  hundred*? 

A  There  was  c  light  duty  scale  In  some  comps 
whereby  if  men  would  get  out  of  the  so-called  hospital 
hut  and  work  around  the  camp  they  got  a  little  more 
food . 

Q  Did  you  end  other  officers  meke  protests 
about  this? 

A  Yes,  we  did.  I  remember  particularly  one  made 
by  Major  Bruce  Hunt. 

q  ’hat  reply  did  he  got  from  the  Japanese 
officer? 

A  He  said,  "In  the  past  you  have  spoken  some¬ 
what  boastfully  about  humanity  and  the  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tion.  You  must  realize  that  you  arc  our  prisoners 
and  you  are  in  our  power  and  in  these  circumstances 

these  things  do  not  apply." 

Q  Do  you  remember  any  oth<  r  conversation  of  a 

similar  tyre? 

A  Yes.  On  this  occasion  we  asked  the  Japanese 
officer  how  h*  thought  Japan  would  be  able  to  explain 
her  treatment  of  prisoners  after  the  war.  His  reply 
was,  "A  victorious  Japan  will  not  have  to  explain.' 

Q  v'ere  any  Red  Cross  parcels  or  mail  received 

while  you  were  on  the  railway? 
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j  II  c  received  some  mail  when  we-  got  back  to 

Kanchtnburi,  but  no  rcerccls  while  ’••'c  v:ere  in  oism. 

Q  hen  you  left  Kanchanburi  did  you  return  to 

Singapore  by  train  again’. 

A  Yes,  in  the  seme  way  which  we  had  come  up, 
twenty-seven  to  r  box  err;  four  drys.  The  conditions 
ve re  exactly  the  same  but  it  was  harder  on  the  men  as 
they  were  all  so  broken  in  health. 

r  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  on  e scare  j 
L  from  Sonkurai  Camp  3nd  what  hapro^ed  about  it  after¬ 
wards’. 

A  Eight  British  officers  escaped  from  Sonkurai 
Crmp  in  June, 1943.  They  had  agreed  to  risk  their 
lives  in  order  to  tell  the  outside  wor]d  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  we  were  getting.  “I hey  were  captured  after  fifty- 
two  days  in  the  jungle  during  which  four  of  them  died. 
They  wore  brought  back  to  Sonkurai  Camp  and  I  was  told- 
to  see  them,  to  go  to  see  them  shot.  I  protested  about 
that  and  they  were  sent  to  Singapore  where  they  tie  re 
sentenced  to  ten  rr.d  nine  years  penal  servitude. 

q  -as  that  after  you,  yourself,  had  returned  to 

Singapore*: 

A  Yes,  that  trial  took  place  after  I  had 
returned . 

r  At  the  end  of  the  war  were  «those  men  released 
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with  others  from  Outrare  Road  Gaol? 

A  One  was  released  from  CiStram  Gaol.  The 
oth  rs  had  ell  teen  broupht.  beck  to  Chanpi  Crmp  as 
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c  rlously  ill. 

Q  "as  there  any  difference  in  their  treatment 
in  Outrrm  Road  Gaol  from  whet  you  have  described 
eirs-cdy  with  regard  to  o^hcr  rrisoners? 

/  Their  trv^rsent  vn  s  exactly  the  same  exceot 

the4"  one  v;ho  h ic  dozens  of  ulcers  on  his  legs  and 
cou-c  only  walk  'ith  crvtchcs  at  the  time  I  saw  him. 

He  told  me  that  the  bandages  were  removed  as  soon  as 
he  was  put  in  his  cc  1  and  that  he  got  no  medical 
treatment  during  his  imprisonment. 

Q  Amongst  those  ultimately  released  were  there 
any  Americans' 

A  Among  those  released  was  the  complete  crow 
of  an  :.tk  rican  329.  They  had  been  shot  down  over 
Singapore  in  ;pril,  1945. 

'  as  there-  any  difference  in  their  treatment 

from  that  of  the  others? 

A  Yes.  They  were  imprisoned  under  ground  and 
riven  hr  If  thv  r'tion  which  was  normally  given  even 
4o  Allied  prisoners  of  war  in  the  jail.  In  four  months 
they  had  got  into  t.  v  ry  weak  physical  condition. 

(.  In  S-:?tembcrv  1945,  did  you  have  the 
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satisfaction  of  attending  the  surrender  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  to  Admiral  Lord  lioun  that  ten? 

*A  Yes.  Admiral  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten  gave  me 
a  special  seat  to  see  General  ITAGAKI  surrender. 

Q  What  was  the  7th  area  or  military  district 
of  the  Japanese  system  in  1944  and  1945? 

A  I  understand  that  the  7th  Army  took  over  from 
the  Southern  Army  at  Singapore  in  about  March  or  April, 
1944. 

MR,  COlfYNS  CARR:  The  Tribunal  will  find,  by 
looking  at  exhibit  110,  that  the  accused  ITAGAKI  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  7th  Military  District  Army 
on  the  7th  of  April ,  1945  —  the  last  item  in  that 
biography  or  per  ?c\v*ol  record  of  him.  And  from 
exhibit  104,  that  the  accused  DOKIHARA  had  held  the 
same  position  from  March  22,  1944,  down  to  that  date. 

I  now  propose  to  tender  In  evidence  prosecu¬ 
tion  document  1810  and,  having  read  it,  to  ask  this 
witness  some  questions  about  it. 

THE  FRE5IDEME :  Ad* It tod  on  the  usual  terms. 

CIER1'  OF  THE  COURT:  Prosecution's  document 
No.  1810A  will  receive  exhibit  No.  473* 

) 

(^hereupon,  the  document  above  referred 
to  was  marked  prosecution's  exhibit  No.  473 
and  was  received  in  evidence.) 
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IS'..  COhYJS  C*d\H:  It  is  really  seven  sep¬ 
arate  rioc’iments ,  found  upon  a  file  of  the  Japanese 
bar  Ministry,  relating  to  the  natter  about  which  the 
witness  has  been  speaking. 

In  order  cf  dote,  the  first  one  is  page  2 
cf  the  document  as  jt  has  been  bound  up.  It  is  a 
letter,  or  tele  pram  from  Hi’  •  ilax  Huber,  Chairman  cf 
the  International  Hod  Cress  Committee  to  the  Foreign 
Minister,  dated  23  June  1?44.  at  that  date  the  ac¬ 
cused  SHIGilLITSU  was  Foreign  Minister,  it  reads: 

"Treatment  of  Prisoners  cf  ter  in  Burma  and 

Siam. 

"The  International  J.ed  Cross  Committee  has 
the  honor  tc  inform  the  Japanese  Government  that  it 
recuascs  Japan  eo  give  every  possible  asriscance  or 
the  ’’ell-being  c"  th-:  prisoners  v.’ho  are  interned  in 
the  prisoner  cf  ’’ar  can.  s  in  Burma  and  Sian  for  the 
purpose  cf  preparing  for  the  traditional  service 
which  is  cf’ere  voluntarily  to  all  belligerent 
nations  to  guarantee  more  welfare  cf  the  prisoners 
of  war  and  no  -combatant  c.vi?ian  internees.  They 
art  suffering  from  illness  due  to  medical  and  other 

causes,  especially  maia  morbid  y  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  cf  the  place  of  internment. 

"I.egarding  this  natter,  the  International 
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Led  Cross  Committee  has  the  honor  to  propose  to  the 
Japanese  Government  that  she  give  consideration  for 
entering  into  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  belligerent  nations  in  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  those  coming  under  A.  tides  69  and  72  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  concluded  in  1929  concerning 
th=  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

"The  International  Red  Cross  Committee  re¬ 
quests  the  Japanese  Government  to  consent  to  the 
transfer  of  said  prisoners  of  war  to  an  area  with 
b.:tt.er  climatic  co  ditions,  and  to  guarantee  better 
conditions  for  prisoners  of  war  as  a  first  step  until 
the  settlement  of  such  an  arrangement.  To  achieve 
this  objective,  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee 
is  prepared  to  collect  necessary  medical  supplies  if 
the  Japanese  Government  will  give  consideration  for 
their  transpcrtion  and  distribution.  The  International 
Red  Cross  Committee  will  greatly  appreciate  any 

intimation  from  ycur  Government  on  this  matter." 

And  then  on  page  1  of  the  vocument  dated 

the  eleventh  of  July,  1944,  is  a  memorandum  from 
Minister  SUZUKI,  v/ho  v/ould  be  a  subordinate  of  the 
accused  SiilGELiiTSU  in  the  Foreign  Office,  to  the 
Chief  cf  Prisoner  of  War  Information  Bureau.  Sub¬ 
ject  "Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  in  Burma  and  Siam. 


direct 


•  «  ~  J  tU 


"regarding  the  treatment  cf  prisoners  cf  war 
interned  in  the  prisoner  cf  war  camps  in  Burma  and 
Siam,  L.r .  Max  Huber,  Chairman  of  the  International 
hod  Cross  Committee  in  Geneva,  sent  us  a  telegram, 
as  annexed  in  this  report.  Its  translation  is  at¬ 
tached  herewith. 

"Concerning  the  return  of  seriously  wounded 
and  ill  prisone:  s  of  war  proposed  by  the  International 
Rod  Cross  Committee,  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in 
its  execution  and  therefore  an  answer  will  be  made 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  such  arrangements 
at  present.  The  problems  of  the  transfer  of  prisoners 
and  transportation  and  distribution  of  medical  sup¬ 
plies  requested  should  be  included,  together  with 
the  solution  and  execution  of  the  transportation 
of  relief  supplies  which  is  new  being  negotiated 
between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  and  b-' tween  Japan 

and  the  United  States. 

"1  would  like  to  send  the  above  reply,  and 

would  appreciate  ycur  suggestion." 

And  that  is  s:nt  to  the  War  Minister, 

The  Prisoner  cf  War  Information  Bureau,  The  Navy 
ministry. 

Then  on  page  3  there  is  a  memorandum  from 
the  Chief  of  Prisoner  of  '/ar  Information  Bureau,  to 
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the  Chief  of  General  Staff  cf  the  "1"  Unit,  Chiefs 
of  Staff:  CAA,  RORI  and  T0I.il  Units,  Commander  of  the 
Field  Kailway  Unit  of  the  Southern  Army,  Chiefs  of 
Prisoner  of  War  Camps  in  Burma  and  Sian.  Subject: 
Concerning  the  treatment  cf  British  prisoners  of 
war  in  Burma. 

"Regarding  the  above  subject,  the  Foreign 
llinistry  has  applied  to  the  Prisoner  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  as  per  enclosed.  Please  inform  me  im¬ 
mediately  whether  such  conditions  existed  or  not, 
and  to  submit  confutation  data." 

That  document  bears  nc  date  and  unfortunately  i 
at  present  we  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  the  en¬ 
closed. 

THE  PiiE'.'.ILEHT 4  Major  Furness. 

LIR •  FUIU'ESG:  I  am  informed  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  transition  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  counsel 
show  that  it  is  dated  the  29th  cf  July. 

ITv.  C0I.1YNS  ChP.R:  Vhich  year? 

Lh.  FURNESS:  1944. 

III.  COL.YKS  CARR:  Huch  obliged.  I  am  ob¬ 
liged,  but  I  think  that  must  bo  a  mistake,  because 
it  is  the  next  document,  which  in  the  English  copy 
bears  that  date,  but  it  must  have  been  around  that 
date.  The  next  document  on  pa.?e  4  does  bear  that 
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arte,  end  it  is  from  the  Chief  of  Friscner  of  War 
Information  Bureau  to  Minister  SUZUKI,  again  at  the 
tine  when  tho  accused  SHIGKMITSU  was  Foreign  Minister 
(Reading)  "Treatment  of  British  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Burma. 

"In  reply  to  your  telegram  Do.  599  regarding 
the  abov?  subject,  I  beg  to  reply  as  follows: 

"(1)  Tho  orisoners  of  v/ar  in  question  interned  in 
Burma  belong  tc  the  prisoner  of  war  camps  in  Siam  or 
Malaya.  The  names  of  prisoners  cf  war  in  Sian  and 
Malaya  camps  have  already  b  n  reported,  which 
amounted  to  10,000.  The  names  of  prisoners  cf  v/ar 
v/hc  died  ir.  that  area  are  being  reported  successively 

IK.  FURNESS:  Uy  Japanese  counsel  still 
states  that  document  that  v/as  read  just  before  this, 
page  3,  v/as  dated  the  29th  of  July.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  tc  tho  fact  that  this  one  which  Mr. 
Comyns  Crrr  has  just  read  is  Frisoner  Supply  No.  35 
and  the  one  that  he  read  b  -  fore  v/as  Prisoner  Supply 
i;o.  36. 

IQ..  COLYL'S  CARL:  That  may  bs  quite  right. 

HE.  FUhh~.Sc:  It  therefore  seems  rather 
uncertain  that  either  one  is  a  reply  to  the  other. 

I  don't  know. 

HR.  COhYNS  CARR:  I  think  my  friend  is 
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1  nuitc  right.  These  tv.'c  probably  ere  not. 

2  j  ii».  COluYIJS  CARR:  (Continued) 

.  1 

Q  Colonel  Wild  in  the  last  one  which  I  read 
it  is  stated  that  the  names  of  prisoners  in  Siam  and 
Malays  have  already  been  reported,  which  amounted  to 
10,000.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  that? 

A  The  number  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Burma  and 

6  ,  e. 

Sian  at  the  time  my  party  got  up  there  in  April,  1943 

’  ’ 

vr.s  ever  30,000,  and  we  in  "H»  Force  swelled  the  num- 

10  1 

ber  by  10,000. 

il  : 

kh.  COKYIiS  CARR:  At  the  present  time  I 
need  net  read  pages  5  and  6  and  the  next  one  in  order 

1 

of  date  is  the  last  one,  which  begins  on  page  10. 

It  is  from  the  Chief  of  Prisoner  of  War  Camp  in  Siam 
tc  Chief  of  Prisoner  of  War  Information  Bureau.  Sub- 

1  1)  • 

ject:  Information  re:  British  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Burma . 

13  I 

ihE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  adjturn  now  until 
half  past  nine  tomorrow  morning. 

,  (Whereupon,  at  1600  an  adjournment 

fta  I 

was  taken  until  Friday,  13  September  1946,  at 

0930.) 


